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MISUNDERSTOOD JAPAN. 

BY Y. OZAKI. 



Even in civic life, the source of a great proportion of the 
quarrels that constantly take place between individual citizens 
must be sought, not so much in original sin or in the perversity 
of human nature, as in mere misunderstandings. And, in in- 
ternational relations, this proposition holds true to an equal, if not 
to a greater, extent. Even between the United States and Great 
Britain, with a common language and a great community in legal 
and other institutions, mere misunderstandings have, time and 
again, jeopardized the friendly intercourse of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon powers; while, between the various countries of Europe, 
"strained relations" have been frequently occasioned by nothing 
more serious than the inability of one nation, or one government, 
to put itself at the point of view of the other. If such be the ease, 
then, with a family of nations having a common culture and a 
common civilization, it is, perhaps, not so much to be wondered at 
that Japan, the latest power to enter the comity of nations, and 
the only non-Christian, and (except Hungary) the only non- 
Aryan, power within its pale, should be viewed with a certain 
amount of suspicion. 

And so it is not unnatural that, perhaps, in this matter of 
being misunderstood, Japan has more reason to complain than 
any other nation in modern times. For it is not by Western 
powers only that she has been misinterpreted. The mere fact of 
her breaking away from the thraldom of the old Oriental civiliza- 
tion was in itself sufficient to excite the dislike and the distrust of 
her immediate neighbors, China and Korea. To this dislike both 
nations gave expression in a fashion that was anything but sooth- 
ing to Japan's amour propre; the attitude assumed toward her 
by Chinese and Koreans alike having b™n exasperatingly arrogant 
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and overbearing. If they had had any approximately accurate 
notions about Japan's capabilities as a military power, it is just 
possible that the war of 1894-5 would hare been avoided. But, 
as they utterly failed to appreciate her efforts generally, they 
wantonly persisted in the arrogant line of action that brought 
about the straggle of six years ago. The struggle in question 
was none of Japan's seeking; however, her own self-respect de- 
manded that these perpetual and persistent misunderstandings of 
her and her motives by her neighbors should be cleared up once 
for all. 

Nor was it the Chinese Government only that had its miscon- 
ceptions corrected by the late war. At the inception of the strife, 
a good many foreigners expressed themselves to the effect that 
Japan, having found a new toy in her army and navy, merely 
wished to play with it. Nothing succeeds like success, and even 
anticipated success commands a certain amount of respect. Now, 
almost every Westerner fully anticipated a Chinese triumph in the 
long run; and hence, in the main, foreign sympathy at first was 
almost entirely with the Middle Kingdom. But with the capture 
of Port Arthur and, later on, of Wei-hai-wei, and with the de- 
struction or capture of the formidable Chinese fleet, there was a 
sudden revulsion of feeling abroad, and we Japanese — somewhat 
to our cost, be it remarked — had a full opportunity of appreciating 
the truth of the maxim that action and re-action are equal and 
opposite. In August, 1894, Japan was regarded as a spoiled 
child, wantonly bent on amusing herself with her newly devised 
toy army and navy; in April, 1895, she found herself regarded 
with apprehension as a formidable military power, whose ag- 
gressive propensities were a deadly menace to the peace of the Far 
East. Hence the intervention of the three Powers, and their 
"advice" in the matter of retrocession of the Liao-tung Peninsula 
to China. In 1894, our strength had been ludicrously under- 
estimated ; six months later, we found ourselves honored by being 
"advised" by the strongest coalition of European powers that had 
been formed since Waterloo and the sending of Napoleon to St. 
Helena. And, in sooth, it would seem that some of the most in- 
fluential statesmen in Europe deemed that more than the peace 
of the Par East was in danger of being disturbed by Japan's 
aggressive proclivities. Shortly after the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 
appeared the German Kaiser's famous cartoon: "Nations of 
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Europe ! Defend your holiest possessions !" Defend from whom ? 
To answer this question is not easy for a Japanese. The simple 
fact of the matter is, that in the spring of 1895 Japan found her- 
self as much misunderstood as she had been before the war, albeit 
the misunderstanding was in an opposite direction. Her am- 
bitions and her potentialities were vastly exaggerated by Western 
politicians and publicists, to whom her latent strength had sud- 
denly appeared as a sort of revelation. 

Again, perhaps no country in the world has suffered so much, 
directly or indirectly, at the hands of the imaginative book- 
maker and magazine writer as Japan. Of course, no really great 
work, whether in literature, science, art or statecraft, can be 
accomplished without the exercise of constructive imagination. 
But constructive imagination invariably keeps in touch with reali- 
ties. However, imagination in the popular use of the word is 
often synonymous with unreality, and it is in this sense of the 
term that Japan has only too good reason to complain of the, no 
doubt, well-meant but fatal efforts of the imaginative writer. Cer- 
tain authors, notably Sir Edwin Arnold, have painted Japan as a 
terrestrial Paradise, inhabited by a race of charming and guileless 
and painfully polite angels, endowed with consummate aesthetic 
taste; as a land where every prospect pleases, without the draw- 
back of even the slightest tincture of vileness among its humanity. 
This is a well-intentioned but serious misrepresentation; and, 
naturally enough, we have had to pay for the untruth in the 
picture. This fashion of writers aroused the spleen of other 
writers, who have exerted themselves to correct the error by 
limning Japan and the Japanese in the blackest of colors. Of 
course, the truth lies midway; in the matter of virtue and vice, 
average Japanese human nature lies much closer to average Euro- 
pean and American human nature than is generally supposed. In 
short, vis a vis to Europe and America, Japan thinks it utterly 
unjust that there should be "one law for me and another for thee." 

And yet, indications are not altogether lacking that even our 
very best friends, the Americans, do actually hold some such 
heterodox doctrine. Forty-seven years ago, the Americans thrust 
themselves upon Japan at the cannon's mouth. It is quite true 
that at that time Commodore Perry expended no ammunition in 
hostilities ; but it is equally true that, if the Commodore had not 
been backed up by the moral suasion of his armament, Japan 
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would not then have agreed to open her ports to foreign inter- 
course. And now, after thrusting themselves upon Japan by 
force majeure in 1853, we find Americans trying to exclude Jap- 
anese from the United States ! 1 may remark that, in common 
with most intelligent Japanese, I am totally opposed to Japanese 
emigration as at present conducted, and that on three grounds. 
In only too many cases, the peasants are decoyed by the agents 
of emigration companies, who have no thoughts beyond the 
amount of the dividends they declare. In the second place, the un- 
educated peasant is but ill-equipped to fight the battle of life in a 
foreign land. And, in the third place, emigration on a large scale 
might very easily involve Japan in unnecessary diplomatic com- 
plications with friendly powers — a thing which her statesmen are 
especially anxious to avoid. But, with all that, it yet remains 
true that the present attitude of a certain section of the American 
people toward Japanese emigrants argues a certain lack of ac- 
quaintance with, or a certain misunderstanding of, the history of 
the intercourse between the two countries. It is bootless to urge 
that, while only low-class Japanese enter the United States, only 
respectable Americans go to Japan. The very first instance of 
Japan's being called upon to exercise her recovered jurisdiction 
was when she had to try, convict and execute an all but illiterate 
American citizen for the murder of another American citizen and 
two Japanese women in Yokohama, on the very night when the 
new treaty between the two powers went into operation. This 
attitude toward Japanese emigrants, then, mainly arises from a 
failure to recall the history of our relations with the United 
States, and from the consequent misapprehension of our point of 
view. But this misunderstanding, such as it is, is no very serious 
one ; and in this case, doubtless, a modus vivendi can readily be 
found. 

But, in other far more vital directions, Japan at present 
stands in danger of being gravely misunderstood. Now, misun- 
derstanding, as I have said, is invariably the fruitful parent of 
mistakes that may cause the most serious losses and disasters to all 
involved. Thus, to do even a little to clear up a misunderstand- 
ing, or a possible misunderstanding, is work of no small merit. 
Now, while Japan is honestly anxious to have misunderstandings 
with no country, there are two Powers, especially, toward whom it 
behooves her to be exceedingly frank. It is needless to say that 
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these two Powers are Great Britain and Eussia. In the Chinese 
and Korean questions, the interests of all three Powers are closely 
involved ; and, on these questions, anything like a misunderstand- 
ing between Japan and either of the two European nations would 
be nothing short of a calamity to all three. With both Great 
Britain and Eussia, Japan must endeavor to keep on as friendly 
terms as the Great American Eepublic does. This may seem a 
hard task for Japan; but, on a review of all the factors in the situ- 
ation, it will appear much less difficult than may appear at first. 

As regards our relations with. Great Britain, for several years 
they have been, and at present they are, excellent. We do not 
forget the friendly attitude of Sir Henry Parkes toward the Im- 
perial Government immediately before, during and after the 
Eestoration of 1868. The English language has been the chief 
medium through which Japanese have become acquainted with 
Western science, although in this matter Japan owes quite as 
much to America as to Great Britain. Intelligent Japanese have 
a sincere and honest admiration for the freedom of British insti- 
tutions, for the orderly and law-abiding instincts of the British 
people, and for the high tone and purity of British public life. 
Then, our navy has been largely formed on British lines, and the 
relations between British and Japanese officers have always been 
the very best. For the courtesy shown them on their frequent vis- 
its to England, our officers and blue-jackets alike have the keenest 
appreciation. The islanders of the East and the islanders of the 
West have this much in common, at least — the instincts of both 
are maritime. All these considerations, of course, are mainly 
sentimental; and so, perhaps, is our feeling toward England for 
having agreed to a revised treaty before a single shot was fired in 
our war with China, and also for the holding aloof from the 
coalition of April, 1895. But Japan is rapidly becoming a trad- 
ing and commercial country; and the knowledge that, wherever 
the British flag flies, no discriminatory tariff will have to be faced 
by Japanese traders enables England to extort from Japan a re- 
gard that is not sentimental merely. Now, British interests in 
China and Korea are purely commercial and industrial, and Brit- 
ish commercial policy being what it is, no clash between British 
and Japanese interests in these two countries is at all likely. And 
outside of these two countries ( save perhaps in British Columbia) , 
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there is nothing that can possibly disturb the present excellent re- 
lations between the two island powers. 

With respect to Japan's relations with Russia, the situation 
may well appear to be not quite so simple. Yet, I venture to 
assert that, even here, all that is needed to make these relations 
thoroughly satisfactory is a little honest, straightforward speak- 
ing. I am quite well aware that the American press regards the 
situation as being so tense that war is inevitable, and that certain 
of the more enterprising journals have dispatched correspondents 
to the scene of probable hostilities.* But where are the causes of 
any such hostilities? They can. lie only in mutual misunder- 
standings. 

The Russians are quite well aware of the spirit in which the 
Japanese took their intervention in 1895. Naturally enough, to 
have been constrained to relinquish the spoils of victory, on that 
occasion, was not altogether pleasing to Japan. It is needless to 
deny that the popular resentment then roused was intense. But, 
in Japan, passionate outbursts are readily excited and as readily 
allayed. In this respect, we are very different from the Russians, 
who read their own nature into ours. They regard us as a people 
at once exceedingly vindictive and exceedingly tenacious of pur- 
pose. As a matter of fact, we are neither the one nor the other. 
In intelligent and influential circles, resentment soon gave way to 
reflection, and reflection made it clear that Russia's desire for an 
ice-free port, as an outlet 'to her vast extent of territory in the 
Far East, was no unreasonable one. So when she "leased" Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, Japan entered no protest and made no 
movement whatsoever — a fact w r hich in itself ought to help to 
convince the Muscovites of our peaceful intentions and easy-going 
temper. But the Russians evidently fail to understand our nature 
and our aspirations, such as they are. If they did, we should not 
have those evidences of renewed Russian activity in Korea which 
we have had of late. This activity has, no doubt, been prompted 
by the wish to find in Korea a cover against the attack on Man- 
churia, which the Russians very mistakenly fancy Japan is medi- 
tating. "Mistakenly," I say advisedly ; for all intelligent Japan- 

*One of these gentlemen has succeeded In tickling' the sens© of humor 
and exciting the risibilities of Japanese who read English by his discovery 
of a wonderful mare's nest. The Daimios are hoarding gold! Presumably 
as a war fund to fight Russia with! The gentleman m question Is either 
something of a humorist himself, or has been the victim of some one of 
the not innumerous humorists — conscious or unconscious— of Tokyo. 
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ese now frankly acknowledge that the possession of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan is a vital necessity to Russia. 

But, while frankly acknowledging that fact, thinking Japanese 
are equally convinced that, if Japan is to feel actually secure, 
Korea must be left severely alone by Russia. The little Penin- 
sular Empire, if it really can govern itself and keep its own 
household in order, as all Japanese have sincerely hoped it will be 
able to do, must have its independence guaranteed and main- 
tained. In the case of its failure to emerge from the semi- 
barbaric chaos that at present prevails at Seoul, then it must have 
Japan's protection. Put briefly, the case is this: We frankly 
recognize that her new possessions in Manchuria are a vital neces- 
sity to Russia, and, consequently, we have no earthly intention of 
interfering with her in them. But, on the other hand, it is of 
equal moment to Japan that the Muscovites should hold aloof 
from Korea. If so much is clearly understood, all reasons for 
friction and possible conflict between Japan and Russia disappear. 

However, if the Great Northern Power is really bent on estab- 
lishing herself in the erstwhile Hermit Kingdom, and so threat- 
ening our defenses, no friendly intercourse between Japan and 
Russia is possible. Any such attempt on her part will surely be 
provocative of hostilities, just as surely as any attempt of ours to 
oust her from Port Arthur would lead to dire and prolonged 
conflict. And, whether from a Japanese or a Russian point of 
view, any such conflict would be at once utterly meaningless and 
utterly profitless. Suppose Japan victorious by land and sea, and 
suppose that the Japanese war flag once again floats triumphantly 
over the defenses and dock-yards of Port Arthur. Is it either 
right or reasonable to deny Russia all approach to the ice-free seas 
in this part of the world ? Of one thing we may be quite sure, and 
that is, that the persistent Muscovite Government would not sit 
down and tamely submit to such a condition of affairs for any 
great length of time. The result would be a state of perpetual 
Avar between the two countries, and this, of course, would be good 
for neither of them. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that Russia either openly annexes 
Korea, or acquires a political predominance there which virtually 
converts the peninsula into a dependency of hers. This the Jap- 
anese will unfailingly construe as a deadly menace to the safety 
of Japan, and the result here, too, would be a state of perpetual 
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warfare. The Japanese are a contented, easy-going people so long 
as they feel secure in their own beloved land, which they believe 
to be the finest in the whole world, and which they love with pas- 
sionate devotion. But, once let them feel insecure in their own 
adored country, and this easy-going nation becomes even as a lion 
attacked in his lair. Then they would fight to the death; 
Kriiger's assertion, that "the burghers will never surrender so 
long as five hundred armed men remain together," would be found 
to be no mere empty boast in our case. The historical tradition 
exercises a potent influence upon the spirit of our people. These 
islands, in their long history of two millenniums and a half, have 
never submitted to a foreign yoke for even a single day. With 
good reason we can appropriate the vaunt put by England's great- 
est poet into the mouth of the valiant Bastard in King John: 

"Da Mpon never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
******* 

Come the three corners of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them." 

That is, if either our independence or our sense of security be 
menaced. And Eussian predominance in Korea would certainly 
be regarded as a dire menace to the security of Japan. As I have 
said, such a situation could have only one outcome, a perpetual 
state of warfare between the two nations. 

Now, in either case, whether we assail the Kussians in the oc- 
cupation of Manchuria, or whether the Eussians menace our 
security by an endeavor to clutch Korea — neither Japan nor Eus- 
sia can hope to gain much in the long run. If hostilities did break 
out, the war would be worse than fruitless and barren, even for the 
immediate victor in the strife. Even for Japan this would be so, 
and Japan has practically no interests in other parts of the world 
that would have to suffer during the prosecution of hostilities. 
And the strife would be even more unprofitable to Eussia, whose 
frontiers, from the Moorman, Coast to the Black Sea and thence 
on to Manchuria, are in touch with those of some half score of 
other nations. As Captain Mahon very rightly says, "upon one 
flank of the Eussian line lies the army of Japan, upon the other, 
5,000 miles away, that of Germany." During the prosecution of 
these hypothetical hostilities with Japan, Eussia must remain 
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quiescent elsewhere, and her interests will, meanwhile, suffer at 
numerous points. Nor is this consideration altogether an a priori 
one. At the time of the intervention of the three Powers, Prince 
Lobanoff interested his diplomatic agents in Europe and the Near 
East, in Great Britain, Germany, Persia and elsewhere to avoid 
all possible complications. And, since the outbreak of the South 
African war, England has been careful to avoid all kinds of diplo- 
matic complications with other Powers. So, on the whole, in the 
case of any struggle over Korea, Eussia would risk much more 
than Japan would be called upon to jeopardize. Briefly, then, the 
case stands thus: Japan fancies that Eussia has designs on Korea; 
Eussia believes that Japan meditates a stroke at Eussia's new 
possessions in Manchuria. Neither supposition may be correct — 
certainly the second is absolutely incorrect; the two nations mis- 
understand each other. If the two nations do cherish any such 
intentions, let us promptly renounce them, for they are not merely 
foolish but positively insane. No nation can live in peace without 
the possession of what is a vital necessity to it. 

History shows that the Eussian advance has invariably been 
along the line of least resistance. Now that this line of least 
resistance does not lie in the Korean peninsula, the statesmen at 
St. Petersburg must know perfectly well. The Sick Man of the 
Far East is much nearer dissolution than the Ottoman Empire is, 
or ever has been. China's malady is mortal. Japan sincerely 
wishes to see the independence and the integrity of the Middle 
Kingdom maintained; but the trend of events serves to indicate 
only too clearly that this is impossible, and that the sand in the 
hour-glass is running down apace. At the very date that Marquis 
Tsen penned his extraordinary article on "Sleeping China," some 
dozen years ago, China was sleepless from mortal disease, and was 
awaiting her own dissolution with wide open eyes. What was 
really wanted at the time was the awakening of other nations to 
the fact, a fact they could not grasp till they were awakened to it 
by the thunder of the Japanese artillery six years later on. I most 
sincerely trust that the mistakes and misapprehensions of the past 
will be a lesson for the future. As long as there is an abundance 
of meat, even dogs refrain from snarling and fighting, and nations 
should surely be wiser than dogs. 

There is yet one other possible source of misunderstanding to 
which I must briefly advert. Several foreign statesmen, among 
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them Sir Charles Dilke, have maintained that it is necessary for 
Japan to hold Manchuria to provide an outlet for her surplus pop- 
ulation, and that this consideration in itself may lead to a conflict 
with Russia. This view I hold to be mistaken, and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, Manchuria is utterly unsuited for 
Japanese settlement, by reason of its climatic conditions. The 
winter there is too long and too rigorous. Japanese migration 
either to Manchuria or to Siberia would be next door to an im- 
possibility, to judge from our experience in Yezo. During the 
last half -century, we have spared neither brain nor money in our 
efforts to colonize the northern islands. Although the soil is ex- 
tremely fertile in many places, although Yezo is as large as the 
State of Indiana, and although we have spent about Yen 100,000,- 
000 in our efforts to people it, yet in 1898 the population was only 
a little over 600,000. This means that each settler has cost us about 
Yen 165 — no small sum, if we take into account the .fact that our 
national wealth per head cannot be more than Yen 400. In the 
second place, Japan will not be confronted with the population 
question by any means so soon as foreign statesmen and publicists 
suppose. It is quite true that we find ourselves with some half- 
million additional mouths to feed every year, an increase of some- 
thing over one per cent. But our national wealth is augmenting 
at a very much greater rate. And, even in the mere matter of the 
necessaries of life, our food supplies are increasing quite as fast 
as our population. It must not be forgotten that the standard of 
living here is much lower than it is in the West. Although that 
is certainly rising apace, yet the wants of the great body of our 
population are few and simple. To the Japanese farmer, "three 
acres and a cow" are not at all a vital necessity. With his family 
he can live pretty comfortably on his 3 tau 3 se of the old popular 
song.* 

Furthermore, many parts of Japan are not at all densely 
peopled from our point of view. While the 2,600 square miles 
around Osaka and Kioto support as many as 1,000 inhabitants per 
square mile, and the 15,900 around Tokyo and Nagoya as many as 
625, the 25,000 square miles at the north of the main island have 
no greater density than 188 per square mile, while the 36,000 
square miles of Yezo carry only 17 per mile. This northern 
island, with the development of its timber and fishing industries, 

* 3,927 square jsards, or some four-fifths of an acre. 
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and with the opening up of its rich coal seams, will yet maintain a 
large population. I am quite aware that an American expert has 
estimated that it can never carry more than 3,000,000 inhabitants. 
Doubtless, if agriculture were to be the only form of industry 
prosecuted there, this might be true. But, lately, places have been 
discovered in some three or four different localities, and a "rush" 
has already set in. Last year, as much as Yen 3,000,000 worth 
of gold was obtained by the most primitive methods of work. We 
must remember that it was the discovery of gold that peopled the 
Australian Colonies and California. Therefore, to expect some 
day to find the Hokkaido with a population of some six or seven 
millions may be neither a dream nor an extravagance. 

Then, to the south, we have another outlet in Formosa, capable 
of absorbing some 2,000,000 in addition to the 3,000,000 inhab- 
itants it at present contains. Hitherto, the malarial character of 
the climate has restrained Japanese emigration in that direction, 
but the researches of Boss, Hanson and some Italian bacteriolo- 
gists have gone a long way to show that the dread scourge of 
malaria can be grappled with successfully. So Formosa will yet 
become densely settled. 

But even if Hokkaido and Formosa cannot absorb 9,000,000 
more inhabitants, and I maintain they can, yet we have still ample 
space for many a year in old Japan. Japanese can live much 
more densely than Westerners can, without any inconvenience to 
themselves, and small towns are much preferable to lonely villages. 
And, with the spread of modern manufacturing industries in the 
North, where in spite of the abundance of coal and water power 
they are at present practically non-existent, we may confidently 
expect the rise of a larger number of urban communities there. 
As regards the present Japanese emigration to America and Aus- 
tralia, what causes it is not the pressure of population at home, but 
the prospect of higher wages abroad. Even sparsely populated 
Ireland sends out infinitely more emigrants than does densely 
peopled Japan. 

Thus, from mere pressure of population, we need have no ap- 
prehension of being driven into strife with Bussia. Where, then, 
are the causes for any such conflict? They can be found nowhere 
except in misunderstandings. And it is at once a misfortune to 
be misunderstood and stupidity to misunderstand. 

Y. Ozaki. 



